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the articles, was sent to England by Lord Andover. Charles now imagined that once he could secure these two oaths the Spaniards would forget all about the Parliamentary ratification. Never was a Prince more misguided. The astute Olivares had a very clear conception of the part played by the British Parliament in the constitution and was playing with the Prince as a cat with a mouse. ^
Meanwhile in England James was spending his time arguing with either his conscience or his Council. He could not forget the ever present horror of his son's remaining in captivity in Spain, and eventually decided to agree to the marriage. On Sunday, July 2Oth, at a public ceremony in the Royal Chapel at Whitehall, James officially declared his acceptance of the marriage articles.
He could have done nothing more inimical to the principle of toleration. By placing the relaxation of the penal laws upon the basis of a bargain with a hated foreign power, James had dealt the vigorous spirit of the new era a sharp rebuff. All the old religious fanaticism was reinforced, and the gentler spirit of rationalism became too dangerously synonymous with anti-nationalism to be popular. In England men spoke of the Spaniards in no measured terms, and we are told how on one occasion when James had exultantly declared that all the devils in hell could not now hinder the marriage; a nobleman remarked to his neighbour that there were none left there, since all had gone to Spain to conclude this match.
The sentiments of the nation were finally voiced in a letter, written in the name of Archbishop Abbot, but generally said to be a forgery. This outspoken epistle assured the King that whenever and however the Prince should return, the authors of this madcap adventure would surely be punished by the proper authorities. In fateful words it spoke of the toleration James now endeavoured to
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